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W Intellectual Education. 

In the last article in this series a few remarks 
were made upon Physical Education. Each par- 
ticular then noticed might easily be expanded into 
achapter, and many others might be added. It 
is intended, however, in all these articles to be 
very brief and concise, and the reader who is in- 
terested in the subject, can readily fill up the de- 
tails, and carry out, in his own mind, the ideas 
suggested. 

The topic which next invites our attention, is 
that of Intellectual Education. This is generally 
considered the only object, the beginning and 
the end of scholastic study. This mistake has 
already been noticed, and a merited prominence 
claimed for the development and discipline of the 
moral and social faculties; 2 subject which will 
be more particularly discussed under its appropri- 
ate head: In educating the mind, the first object 
to be accomplished is, 

To develop, strengthen, and discipline the in- 
tellectual faculties. ‘This is the chief and most 
important end to be attained. Let us imagine, for 
asingle moment, that a being from some other 
planet were placed upon our earth, ignorant of 
every thing connected with it, but with an intellect 
fully developed, mature, and perfect. How speed- 
ilyand how correctly would he learn every thing 
which can be known to us. His knowledge would 
seem intuitive, and he would see every thing and 
know every thing, not by the slow and laborious 
Process, required in a weak and imperfectly cul- 
tivated mind, but with electrical vividness, and un- 
ering certainty. Look also at all those who 
have been distinguished in any department of sci- 
ence or literature, those who may be emphatically 
called great men. In whatever department they 
may have been illustrious, they have shown that 
their minds were of acharacter which would have 
insured them distinction in any sphere they might 
have selected. Leonardo da Vinci was a mathe- 
Matician, a poet, a musician, an anatomist, and 
the greatest painter of his age. Sir Joshua Rey- 
tolds was as much distinguished for his literary 
acquirements, as for his artistical excellence. 
Franklin was perfectly at home in every depatt- 
ment to which he directed his attention. Indeed, 
tll those whose minds have been thus highly cul- 
ated, can accomplish any thing they attempt. 






































and illustrate. 





The mind thus disciplined is a monarch, who has 
but to wave his magic sceptre, and the hidden 
secrets of nature leap out at his bidding. It is 
safe to assert, that, if the thing were possible, a 
mind well developed, and thoroughly disciplined, 
without one particle of information on any sub- 
ject, possesses a thousand fold more intrinsic power 
for action in any sphere, than the same mind, stored 
withall knowledge, but without force, or discipline. 

In order, then, to prepare the intellect for 
action, the object to be kept steadily in view 
is, to bring out all its faculties in their proper pro- 
portions, to give them strength and force, and to 
establish over them a governing control and su- 
pervision, which may call them into action or 
repress them at any time, and in any degree, de- 
sired. Let the mind be thus trained, and it can 
accomplish any thing; it can apply itself to any 
department in science, or literature, or the arts, 
with the certainty of being admitted into its deep- 
est recesses, unopposed and unrebuked. But with- 
out this cultivation, labor in any branch of know- 
ledge will be virtually lost: very imperfect re- 
sults can be obtained, and nothing can be thor- 
oughly understood. Parents often request that 
their children may be taught such and such 
branches, because they will be most useful in 
their future life, and object to the study of certain 
others, because they will have no use for such 
knowledge. They mistake the first object of 
education. The mind must be fitted for action 
before it can act profitably, and that course must 
be pursued which will thus prepare it. With 
equal propriety might they expect the young 


apprentice to go to work at once, and learn to 


make, perhaps, a chair, or a house, before he has 


touched a single tool, much less learned to use them 


skilfully. This will readily be perceived to be 


contrary to a common sense view of the matter. 


Equally unreasonable is it, to expect that the mind 


can ever act efficiently in any of its powers, with- 


out a properly proportioned development of them 


all. 


The inference from these remarks is, that the 
first object of Intellectual Education should be to 


bring out the mind in its full and proper propor- 


tions, and to accustom it to control its own actions. 
That this is not inconsistent with a due attention 
to those branches which will be most useful in 


future life, but will rather promote that object, it 


will be the purpose of our next article to prove 

P. 
Prospects of Education in Ohio. 

From various indications it is evident that a si- 


milar interest is beginning to be felt in the im- 
provement of common schools in every section of 
the State. 
with thedegree of excellence which her system has 


Our “ Queen City” is not content even 











attained. New school-houses are going up, with 
improvements on the old structures, good as the 
last are. The course of instruction is to be ex- 
tended by making provision for a Girls’ High 
School. In Sandusky, new school-houses have 
been erected, and a regular gradation of school, 
embracing Primary, Grammar and High School, 
established. The reputation of the Cleveland 
schools has always stood high—and the course of 
instruction has been extended by the establishment 
of a High School for Boys. The success of the 
Teachers’ Institute at Sandusky last year, has led 
to the holding of several others in the Reserve, 
and at other points, of which some account will be 
given hereafter. The establishment of the Ohio 
School Journal, and the publication of original 
and selected articles in the political and religious 
papers of the State, show that a better feeling is 
abroad. By the efforts of Judge Lane and J. W. 
Andrews, Esq., of Columbus, a plan of voluntary 
association on the part of all the friends of edu- 
cation has been projected, which, if carried out as 
contemplated by the movers, must give an impetus 
to the cause. The following from the Ohio Culti- 
vator, and the notice in another column of a recent 
meeting in Cincinnati, would indicate that the 
movement has commenced. 
Education in Ohio. 

“Several months since an effort was made by 
a number of gentlemen in this State, to induce the 
Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, to visit Ohio, 
and meet our citizens in different places, and ad- 
dress them on the subject of education. It is now 
confidently expected that Mr. Barnard will com- 
ply with their invitation, and spend a part of the 
autumn in this State. It may not be known to all 
our readers that this gentleman has been exten- 
sively engaged in promoting the cause of educa- 
tion in New England. He was for four or five 
years Commissioner of Schools in Connecticut, 
and he has been since 1843 employed in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the same office in Rhode 
Island. 

“Mr. Barnard has a practical acquaintance with 
the different School systems in our own and other 
countries, a knowledge of the requisites for a sys- 
tem of instruction intended for a whole people, and 
an amount of experience in conducting an educa- 
tional reform, which is possessed by no other man, 
perhaps, in the Union. 

“We bespeak for him a hearty welcomeand am- 
ple support from our citizens, and large and atten- 
tive audiences wherever he may address the peo- 
ple. It is hoped that a great work will be ac- 


complished in our State the present autumn, and a 
still greater one before the next Legislature shall 
adjourn.”—Ohio School Journal. 

Mr. Barnarp, the subject of the above notice 
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is now in this city. He delivered an address on 
Thursday evening last, (12th) before the Ladies’ 
Educational Society of Columbus; and will speak 
again on Monday evening, 16th, at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is a highly interesting 
lecturer, deeply imbued with the spirit of his im- 
portant mission, and well calculated to advance 
the cause of education among those who listen to 
his persuasive eloquence. We know not how ex- 
tended he designs making his labors in Ohio, but 
we hope and trust he will receive a cordial wel- 
come, and large avdiences wherever he goes. 


Annee eee 


Centreville, St. Joseph County, Michigan, 
October 30th, 1846. 
Mr. Epitor: 

Dear Sir—The school system of this state as 
it appears on the Statute Book, is perhaps as ex- 
cellent as that of any other state in the Union, re- 
sembling much that of New York, but the actual 
condition of our schools evinces that the people 
have signally failed toco-operate with, and carry 
out the wise provisions and liberal intentions of 
the Legislature. Good legislation alone, we find 
by sad experience, is ineffectual to make good 
schools, and an effort is now being made here to 
excite individual action, awaken parental interest, 
and to direct public attention more particularly 
to the subject. 

We need more convenient school houses, better 
qualified and more experienced teachers, more ef- 
ficient school officers, schools longer continued, 
more punctually attended on the part of pupils and 
more punctually and frequently visited on the 
part of parents and school Inspectors—in fine we 
want a vast increase of people interest and action. 

Our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Ira Mayhew, Esq. is now lecturing upon the sub- 
ject of Common Schools through the State and or- 
ganizing County Educational Societies. 

He is a gentleman of extensive information, en- 
larged views, and of long experience in his busi- 
ness, agreeable in his manner, and sincerely and 
ardently devoted to the cause in which he is en- 
gaged. 

He visited this county on the 24th of Septem- 
ber last, on which occasion the friends of education 
here organized themselves into a County Educa- 
tional Society for the County of St. Joseph, the de- 
sign of which I will give you in the words of the 
second article of their Constitution: 

“The object of this Society shall be the promo- 
tion of popular education in this county, and par- 
ticularly the organization and improvement of 
Common Schools, so that every child in the county 
may enjoy the means of obtaining a good English 
education in his or her respective district.” 

This society is now engaged in organizing 
auxiliary societies, as far as practicable, in every 
township in the county, and holds monthly meet- 
ings at different places in the county, before which 
addresses are delivered by lecturers previously en- 
gaged for that purpose by the executive commit- 


tee—occasional reports and essays are also read 
| in reference to the best methods of improving and 
| elevating the standard of education in our Com- 
mon Schools, and also suggesting to teachers 
modes of discipline and methods of communicating 
instruction in the different branches taught in 
Common Schools. 

It is hoped and believed that in this way much 
good may be accomplished, and we feel that at this 
time particularly your “School Friend” will be a 
valuable auxiliary, and be perused with pleasure 
and profit. 


Respectfully Yours, U. 


Rappahannock, Virginia. 
To THe Epitor oF THE Scnoon FRienp: 

Sir:—I was presented this morning by our P. 
M. with the first number of your paper, and need 
not assure you that I approve highly of your 
design. 

That there are great evils and absurdities attend- 
ing the present method of instruction in common 
schools, in some sections of the country, and 
particularly in Virginia, no one who has 
paid any attention to the subject will deny. 
And that the want of sufficient remuneration 
too often deters those who are well qualified from 
entering upon the profession, filling it at the same 
time with the ignorant and conceited, is a truth 
equally as perceivable. 

A journal, then, whose aim it is to remove these 
and other evils of a similar character, should be 
hailed with delight by all who feel an interest in, 
next to religion, the most important of the duties 
of mankind— Education. 

In this state, I grieve to say, education is at a 
low ebb. Ask a Virginian of the intellectual con- 
dition of his State, and he will point you with 
pride and exultation to Jefferson, and Henry, and 
Madison, and Wirt, and a host of others, at the 
| same time studiously concealing the humiliating 
and astounding fact, that there are in this state, ac- 
cording to the census of 1840, 58,000 white adults, 
whose eyes never rested on the pages of divine 
inspiration to understand them, and who know 
nothing of those intellectual pleasures, without 
which man himself, the image of his Maker, is 
scarcely above the level of the brute! 

But a brighter day is dawning; “broad streaks 
of light” illumine its horizon. The public mind 
is being agitated on the subject, and the people in 
a short time will compel their legislators to cease 
their petty party squabbles, and adopt a system for 
diffusing over the state the genial blessings of 
education. 

Occupying as I do, a position among the peda- 
gogues of the land, I shall be most happy to re- 
ceive your paper to instruct me in my duties and 
cheer me in my loneliness. 8. 

October 22d, 1846. 


“ Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore, get 
wisdom; and, with all thy getting, get under- 








standing.” 


Solutions to the Arithmetical Problems in the 
School Friend, No. 2. 
| Question 1st. The prices of digging the suc- 
cessive yards, evidently form a series of numbers 
in arithmetical progression, of which, the first 
/term is 50 cents, the number of terms 20, and the 
| sum of all the terms 10000 cents. In Ray's 
Arithmetic, part 3d, page 231, it is shown, that 
if we add the two extremes together, and multiply 
their sum by half the number of terms, the pro- 
duct will be the sum of the series; hence, by re- 
versing the rule, if we divide the sum of the 
series by half the number of terms, the quotient 
will be the sum of the two extremes, from which, 
if one extreme be subtracted, the remainder will 
be the other. By proceeding according to this 
rule, we find that the cost of digging the last yard, 
is $9,50cts. Then by the rule under Case IL, 
on the same page referred to above, we find that 
the common difference is 47 7-19 cents. Hence 
the requirements of the question are easily obtain- 
ed; the sum of the first eight terms, or what the 
first laborer received, being $17,26 6-19 cts; and 
that of the last twelve terms, or what the second 
laborer received, being $82,73 13-19 cts. 

This question, or one nearly similar to it, has 
been frequently proposed, without stating what 
was the value of the labor in removing the first 
yard, or according to what rate the difficulty of 
the work increased. Without both of these being 
given, it is impossible to solve the question cor- 
rectly, or in fact to give an intelligent answer to 
it, except to say, that the question itself, as pro- 
posed, is impossible. Such questions should al- 
ways have written across them “ignoramus.”  Itis 
sometimes very important for a teacher to be able 
to determine whether a question contains sufficient 
data for its solution. This cannot be done satis- 
factorily, however, without a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic in general, and particularly of anal- 
ysis. 

Question 2nd. In the duodenary or duodecimal 
system of notation, if A stand for 10 and B for 11, 
the number 1006 will be represented by 6 B A. 
Any person acquainted with the elementary rules 
of arithmetic will readily solve it, by referring to 
Ray’s Arithmetical Key, page 284. 


Question 3d. Since the time past noon is equal 
to one fourth the time past midnight, it is obvious 
that the midnight must be taken which preceded 
the noon. The question, then, is to find what 
number of hours after 12 will be equal to one- 
fourth of 12 and the same number of hours; in 
other words, the number of hours is one-fourth of 
12 added to one-fourth of the number; hence 4 
times the number of hours is equal to 12 and the 
number of hours; or three times the number of 
hours is equal to 12. Hence the number of hours 
past 12 is one-third of 12 hours, or 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. This solution is much shorter than 
a solution by position, and is also more easily un- 
derstood. Italso shows some of the advantages 








of the method of Analysis, which is fully e 
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plained in Ray’s series of Arithmetics. The pro- 
poser of this question is entirely unknown to the 
writer of this solution, but for other examples 
illustrating the method of working questions by 
analysis that are usually worked by position, he 
js referred to Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3d, page 
216; and Ray’s Arithmetical Key, page 176. 





For the School Friend, No. 3. 
Arithmetical Questions. 
’ 1. Ifa person purchase pins at a cent a row, 
when each row contains 18, and sells them at the 
same price per row, when each row contains 11, 
how much is his gain per cent? 
2. If apples be bought at the rate of 5 for a 
cent, how must they be sold to gain 40 per cent? 
3. The Napierian logarithm of any number 
is to the common logarithm of the same number, 
as Lis to ,43429448 nearly. It is required to find 
the series of ratios converging to this ratio. 
[For the method of working this and similar 
Questions, see the article on Continued Fractions 
in Ray’s Arithmetical Key, pages 252 to 259.] 





Illinois.—State Education Convention. 

The following notice of the State Convention 
which met at Chicago on the 8th. of October last, 
is abridged from the Prairie Farmer for November. 

“ The proceedings of the Common School Con- 
vention, which commenced here on the 8th. of Oc- 
tober, we are unable to give in detail ; the minutes 
being yet in the hands of the committee of publi- 
cation, who will issue them in pamphlet form.— 
The attendance was not as large as was anticipa- 
ted, owing to the unparalleled sickness which has 
prevailed all over the country. 

“ As it is, however, this convention has been the 
best ever held in the State within our knowledge, 
and we have attended all that have been held for 
several years past. More counties were repre- 
sented, and, in connection with the Teachers’ In- 
stitute, we believe much more good was accom- 
plished than ever before. 

“It was the good fortune of this convention to 
have Mr. Barnard of Rhode Island, Mr. Phelps 
of the Normal School at Albany, N. Y., and Mr. 
Pierce of New York, to assist in their delibera- 
tions and discussions, which of itself is a sufficient 
teason why this convention should result in more 
good. Mr. Barnard, by his many years’ expe- 
Tience as superintendent of schools in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, has scarcely an equal in the 
whole country in skill and ability to direct the 
Proceedings of such a convention; and Messrs. 
Phelps and Pierce, by their acquaintance with the 
New York system, were most efficient co-helpers. 
Long will they be remembered by those who had 
the good fortune to meet them. 

“The Teachers’ Institute was organized by 
Messrs. Salem Town and Phelps, the former be- 
ing the favorite leader of these assemblages at the 

It was quite successful, there being from 
60 to 80 teachers in attendance, who were greatly 












pleased without exception, so far as we know. 
We trust they will organize similar meetings 
among themselves all over the West. 

“The convention was temporarily organized 
Wednesday evening by the appointment of John 
P. Chapin, mayor of Chicago, as chairman, and 
John S. Wright, secretary; after which, Wm. H. 
Brown of Cook county, on behalf of the commit- 
tee appointed to make arrangements for the con- 
vention, delivered the opening address. It was 
excellent, well adapted to the occasion, and closed 
with a cordial welcome to the delegates from 
abroad to the hospitalities of the city. 

“Thursday morning, the following officers 
were appointed : 

“ President, H. Miller of Winnebago county. 
Vice Presidents, Wm. B. Ogden of Cook, S. P. 
Smith of Mercer, D. Van Doren of Wisconsin, I. 
H. Hoppin of Michigan, and C. L. Bascom of 
Madison county. Secretaries, Geo. F. Wilson 
and A. W. Henderson of Chicago, and R. Stick- 
ney of Will. Treasurer, William Jones of Chi- 
cago. 

“Friday evening, Mr. Barnard delivered a 
most interesting address, replete with valuable in- 
formation and suggestions. He spoke in the high- 
est terms of commendation of our public schools 
here, which he had visited, and said that in arrange- 
ments, and the ability of teachers, they would com- 
pare favorably with those of any city he had ever 
visited—that there were but few equal to them. 
We are sadly disappointed that a copy of his ad- 
dress cannot be had to publish with the proceed- 
ings. Mr. B. went to Milwaukee, to be absent 
but one day, but was prevailed upon to go to Ma- 
dison to attend the convention there assembled to 
form a State constitution, which delayed him so 
long that he could not return here as he purposed. 
He informed us by letter that he was going to 
Columbus, so that it will be impracticable to pro- 
cure a copy of his address, if, indeed, he could 
write out one, after so many days, which was de- 
livered entirelyextempore. He goes with the best 
wishes of all who know him, and with the ardent 
hope that he will ere long return to us. 

“ A number of interesting letters were read from 
distinguished friends of education who were unable 
to be present, and also two able essays written by 
Mr. Springer, of Springfield, and Pres. Sturtevant 
of Jacksonville—the first upon the question, ‘ How 
can we extend the means of instruction to all class- 
es of the community ?’ and the latter upon the ques- 
tions, ‘ How may a system of education be so con- 
ducted as to afford the best preparation for the 
various professional, agricultural, mechanical and 
commercial pursuits? Upon what principles, and 
to what extent, should the course of instruction be 
accommodated to each class? Mr. Henderson of 
Chicago also read an able essay upon the question, 
‘ Are colleges and female seminaries indispensable 
as a part of a system of general education? ‘lhe 
essays will be published with the proceedings of 
the convention. 


a 


“ Most of the term of the convention was occu- 
pied in discussing topics connected with instruc- 
tion, the management of schools, the building of 
school-houses, &c., being the plan of proceedings 
recommended by Mr. Barnard, as presented in a 
report from a committee of arrangements, of which 
he was chairman. 

“A resolution was passed that another conven- 
tion of the friends of common schools be held at 
Springfield, commencing on Wednesday evening, 
the 16th. December, and the following persons 
Were appointed a committee to make the arrange- 
ments, with power to fill vacancies in their body: 
F. Springer, M. L. Brayman, T. and J. S. Britton. 
Springfield, and J. M. Sturtevant and W. H. Wil- 
liams, Jacksonville. 

“ An Education Society was also organized for 
the Western States, and officers elected, which we 
cannot publish for want of a copy. The first 
meeting is to be held at Milwaukee next summer. 
We shall notice this further hereafter. 

“ Much other business was done which we have 
not room to give in detail. The proceedings, &c. 
are to be printed in pamphlet form, and copics can 
be obtained, if ordered immediately, at the cost of 
publication, 

“The convention adjourned Saturday evening, 
and the Teachers’ Institute wis organized Mon- 
day morning, and continued till Saturday.” 

The Prairie Farmer also contait.s a copy of the 
Circular of the Secretary of State, wiio is ex offi- 
cio, Superintendent of Common Schools, :.ddressed 
to the School Commissioners of the severa: coun- 
ties, for facts and suggestions upon which to base 
a report to the Legislature at its next session on 
the condition of the common schools of Illinois. 
This is an important movement in the right di- 
rection. 














A wealthy, but somewhat illiterate lady, once 
placed her daughter at a boarding school, and 
after the lapse of a few weeks, called upon the 
principal and enquired concerning the young 
lady’s progress. “Madam,” said the teacher, “I 
must confess that it is impossible to make your 
daughter comprehend anything—in fact, she has 
no capacity.” “Why, then,” asked the mother, 
“do you not buy her one? Did I not say I was 
willing to furnish anything she required ?” 
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Hooster Conversation. — “ Hallo, stranger, 
you appear to be traveling.” 

“Yes, I always travel while on a journey.” 

“T think I have seen you somewhere.” 

“ Very likely, I have often been there.” 

“ And pray what might your name be?” 

“It might be Sam Patch—but it is’nt.” 

“ Have you been long in these parts?” 

“ Never longer than at present—5 feet 9.” 

“ Do you get any thing new ?” 

“ Yes, I bo’t a new whetstone this morning.” 

“TI thought so; you are the sharpest blade I’ve 
seen on this road.” 
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Editor’s Table. 

Several communications intended for insertion in this 
number are omitted for want of space. 

Two or three poetical effusions are received, which we 
must decline as not possessing sufficient merit. 

Correspondents will see the necessity of making theircom- 
munications as concise as possible ;—our sheet is quite small 
and makes its appearance but once a month, therefore SPACE 
is choice. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing that we have 
made, at considerable expense to ourselves, such arrange- 
ments as cannot fail to make the “ School Friend” one of 
the best Educational Journals in the United States. 








Educational Movement in Cincinnati. 

We attended on Saturday evening, Oct. 7th, a 
meeting of the friends of education, called for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the present 
state of the Common Schools of Ohio, and of de- 
vising ways and means for their improvement. 
While the meeting was respectable in number, it 
was highly so in the talent and influence of those 
present. 

Henry Starr, Esq., was chosen chairman, and 
William Greene, Esq., secretary. After a few re- 
marks from the chairman, explanatory of the ob- 
jects of the meeting, an address was made by Mr. 
Henry Barnard, formerly of Connecticut, and at 
present Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode 
Island ; a gentleman whose time and talents have 
for many years been devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion, and whose efforts have been productive of the 
most beneficial results. We regret that we are 
not able to give the remarks of Mr. Barnard in 
full; as it is, we can but give from memory, a few 
of the points on which he spoke. 

Mr. B. said that in such statements as he should 
make respecting the schools of Ohio, he did not de- 
pend merely on the reports of others; he had him- 
self spent much time in visiting these schools, and 
spoke from personal observation. That the major- 
ity of our common schools are far from what they 
should be, that they are indeed on the decline, he 
asserted to be tootrue. The school-houses are 
poor; badly located, badly constructed, and poorly 
furnished ; teachers are deficient in qualifications 
for their office, both in attainments and what is of 
even more importance—the faculty of imparting 
the knowledge they possess to their pupils. 
There is also a great lack of interest on the 
part of school officers, parents and teachers. 
Mr. B. did not wish to be understood that these 
remarks apply to all our schools,—he had met 
with a few good teachers and good schools, but 
they were exceptions to the general rule. 

He did not ascribe this state of affairs so much 
to defects in the school system itself, as to the fact 
that our school laws have no provision for their 
own effectual administration. A few years since, 
the office of Superintendent of Common Schools 
was abolished, and the duties of this office were 
assigned to the Secretary of State. This Mr. B. 
believed about equal in effect to abolishing the of 








fice entirely. However competent for the dis- 
charge of these duties the Secretary of State may 
be, and however desirous he may be of so doing, it 
is impossible for him effectually to discharge them. 
They require all the energies and talents of any 
one man, however energetic and talented he may 
be. But Mr. B. had no faith in mere legislation, 
in the simple establishment of a superintendency. 
Public opinion must be aroused and interested. 
Laws, in order to be effectual, should be the con- 
sequent, not the precedent of public opinion. Mr. 
B. spoke of the various means made use of in 
Rhode Island for the advancement of education, 
and their results. 

The address of Mr. Barnard was listened to 
with close attention by the highly intelligent 
audience present, who seemed to be fully awak- 
ened to the importance of the subject. After he 
had concluded, the meeting was addressed by se- 
veral gentlemen, among whom was Samuel Lewis, 
Esq., formerly Superintendent of Common Schools 
in Ohio. 

After which it was on motion, Resolved, 

1. That a committee of seven be appointed by 
the Chair to memorialize the Legislature at its 
coming session in favor of establishing a compe- 
tent superintendency, with an adequate compensa- 
tion, for the administration of the school affairs of 
this State. 


2. That it be recommended to the friends of 
education in the different counties, townships, towns 
and cities of the State, to join in the plan of me- 
morializing the Legislature, as contemplated by 
the first resolution; and that the committee ap- 
pointed under that resolution be authorized and 
requested to address circulars to functionaries and 
individuals touching the object of it, as they may 
judge advisable. 

3. That a committee of seven be appointed by 
the Chair to raise a fund, by subscription or other- 
wise, for defraying such expenses as may be in- 
curred in the employment of the necessary agencies 
to carry out the objects of this meeting, or any 
other object connected with the promotion of com- 
mon school education in this State, and that said 
Committee, in conjunction with that appointed un- 
der the first resolution, be empowered to disburse 
such fund in such manner as they may judge 
proper. 

William Greene, Elam P. Langdon, Benjamin 
P. Aydelotte, Samuel Lewis, Charles Anderson, 
John Reeves and John D. Thorpe, were appointed 
the committee under the first resolution, and John 
L. Miner, John D. Jones, William Burnet, Elam 
P. Langdon, William Goodman, Joseph Long- 
worth and Abraham Taylor, were appointed the 
committee under the third resolution. 

It was further resolved, that the proceedings of 
the meeting be published in the several newspa- 
pers of this city, and such others of the State as 
may be pleased to publish the same. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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McGuffey’s Eclectic Series of School Books, 


In our last number we noticed this series as q 
whole. We shall now give a synopsis of some 
of the more important features of the different 
books comprised in it. 

McGurrey’s Newry Revisev Ectecric 
Spettinc PRoox.—This book has been entirely 
remodeled and much enlarged, so that it now con- 
tains twice the matter comprised in the former 
edition. New and important features have been 
introduced, which, it is believed, render it the best 
work of the kind in the English language. 


McGorrey’s Ectectic First Reaper, 108 
pages, 18mo.—It is carefully progressive in its 
arrangement. Ample exercises in spelling pre- 
cede each reading lesson. It is illustrated by 
beautifully executed wood cuts, having direct re- 
ference to the accompanying text, and well calcu- 
lated to impress on the mind of the youthful learner 
the subject of the lesson. The words in the read- 
ing lessons are divided into syllables. The first 
of a series of readers necessarily comprises but a 
few important features ; simplicity and naturalness 
of subject should be its principal attributes. But 
good sense should not be sacrificed to simplicity. 


McGurrey’s Ecrectic Seconp Reaper, 216 
pages, 18mo.—Strict progression is carefully pre- 
served. The type being of a medium size, though 
very clear and easily read, it contains a much 
larger amount of matter than is usual in works of 
this grade, without enhancing the cost to the pur- 
chaser. The illustrations are numerous, and of a 
very entertaining and instructive character. Spell- 
ing lessons precede the reading lessons, and con- 
tain the more difficult words, monosyllables and 
polysyllables, embraced in the reading lessons. 
Words of more than one syllable are divided and 
accentuated. For the purpose of exercising the 
mind of the learner on every subject which is 
brought before him, questions are appended to 
each reading lesson. From page 95 to the close, 
simple questions on orthography are introduced, 
affording an exceedingly profitable exercise. The 
Second Reader of Mr. McGuffey’s series is admir- 
ably calculated to amuse and instruct the young 
mind. Simple stories and anecdotes have been 
frequently adopted as the means of conveying the 
purest moral principles, while there are also many 
lessons of a practical nature. 


McGourrey’s Ecrectic Turrp Reaper, 216 
pages, 12mo.—Twelve pages are devoted to les- 
sons in enunciation, (an entirely new feature in @ 
work of this grade,) affording exercises which, 
when properly used, will furnish the means of in- 
valuable instruction in this important, but much 
neglected branch of education. The lessons are 
strictly progressive in their arrangement. Pre- 
fixed to each reading lesson, is an exercise in 
spelling and defining, in which the words are 
divided and accentuated ; also, plain and practical 
rules for correct reading—a feature which is cat 
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ried to a greater extent than in any other similar 
work. In defining the words, that meaning has 
been given which the words have, in the connec- 
tion in which they are used; this is the ultimate 
and only sure guide in determining the meaning 
of a word in any case. A specification of com- 
mon errors in pronunciation and articulation is 
appended to the lessons. At the close of each les- 
son are questions well calculated to engage the 
attention and interest the mind of the pupil. The 
reading lessons have been culled from the purest 
fountains of English literature, and in their selec- 
tion it has been the aim of the author to select 
such as combine simplicity with sense, elegance 
with simplicity, and piety with both. 
McGurrey’s Ecitectic Fourtn Reaper, 
336 pages, 12mo.—T'wenty-four pages are devo- 
ted to rules and exercises on the principles of 
reading and spelling. ‘These are based upon the 
principles developed by Mr. Walker, who is the 
only original, practical writer upon the subject. 
His system has been adopted, with some modifica- 
tions, by all modern authors; and is made applicable 
in teaching the art of reading by a few compilers, 
among whom may be named Sheridan Knowles, 
Ewing, Pinnock, Porter, Kirkham, Russell, Bar- 
ber, Hale, Comstock, &c. Preceding each lesson 
is an exercise in spelling, in which the proper 
pronunciation is indicated, and the part of speech 
denoted, by the usual abbreviations. Prefixed to 
most of the reading lessons are rules and exercises 
in articulation, and at the close of the lessons are 
many important questions on the subject of the 
lesson, and on the principles and rules for read- 
ing. Grammatical questions are also occasionally 
affixed to the lessons, designed to ascertain the 
actual knowledge which the pupil has made in 
this science. In the progressive character of the 
lessons, great care was taken by the compiler, and 
it is confidently believed that in this respect he 
has met the wants of the public, and the approba- 
tion of the discriminating teacher. The elevated 
character of the lessons may be mentioned as a 
most valuable feature. It is paying a poor com- 
pliment to teachers, and to the human mind, to 
suppose that a school book, to be useful, must "be 
adapted to weak and indolent minds. There is a 
great difference between simpleness and simplicity. 
It has been attempted to unite elevation of senti- 
ment with simplicity,—as far as is consistent with 
that variety which is necessary in works of this 
kind. 
McGurrey’s Ruerorica, Guipg, (being a 
Fifth Reader of the series,) 480 pages, 12mo.— 
This work is divided into three parts. The first 
contains full and particular instruction in Articu- 
lation, Inflection, Accent, Emphasis, Reading of 
Poetry, Cultivation and Management of the Voice 
and Gesture. Numerous examples and illustra- 
lions are given under each head. The second 
Part contains sixty-eight lessons, in which are in- 
ttoduced specific directions, and a full notation, 


modulation. These lessons are carefully graduat- 
ed, so that one point only is presented at a time, and 
others are added as the pupil may be supposed to 
have become familiar with the preceding instruc- 
tion. Inthethird part,one hundred and sixty-seven 
additional lessons are given, intended for practice, 
as rhetorical exercises, and also adapted to convey 
valuable information, to cultivate the intellectual 
powers, to call forth the affections, to improve the 
taste, and to afford moral and religious instruction. 
As we have already exceeded the space which 
we intended to devote to this subject, we shall de- 
fer the analysis of Ray’s ARITHMETICAL CouRSE 
till our next number. 








The Free School Clarion, 

Devoted to the interests of Public Schools and 
general education. The first number of this pa- 
per appeared about simultaneously with that of 
the School Friend. It is published monthly in 
Massillon, Ohio, by D. B. Wilson, and edited by 
W. Bowen. Terms—fifty cents per annum for 
one copy, or four dollars for ten copies. Dr. 
Bowen is eminently qualified for the important 
post he has assumed, and we heartily wish him 
every success in it. 


The press is a mighty agent in any cause, and 
we know of no means that can be made more 
effectual in the cause of education, than well con- 
ducted periodicals, But in order to be effectual, 
they must have circulation, both that they may 
have an extended influence and that they may be 
sustained pecuniarily. 

Do we err then in claiming that every teacher 
and school officer should take, and pay for, at least 
one educational paper? While the cost of sub- 
scription wilt be returned to each subscriber ten 
fold in information and instruction, he will be 
helping to sustain the paper, and thus benefiting 
the cause to which it is devoted. We trust the 
Clarion will not have that too general cause for 


complaint among papers of its class—a lack of 
subscribers, 





History oF THe Unirep States For THE USE or ScHoots. 

By Marcius Willson. Published hy Caleb Bartlett. 

New York. 

From a cursory examination of this work we 
are inclined to think very favorably of it. We have 
seen a pamphlet, by its author, pointing out many 
important errors in most of the histories generally 
used in schools. It has been his aim to render 
the book before us strictly correct, and if this be 
accomplished, it is certainly an important im- 
provement. 





Cuitp’s First Boox, Drawie Series. By Josiah Hol- 
brook. Published by J. H. Mather, Hartford. 


This little book is intended as No. 1, of a series 
entitled the “Self Instructor.” “Nature before 
Books, and Drawing before Writing,” is its motto. 




















indicating the proper inflections, emphasis and 





v Cincinnati Common Schools. 

We have received a copy of the Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the Cincinnati School Trustees 
and Visitors, to the City Council, for the school 
year ending 30th June, 1846; as printed by or- 
der of the Council, with various supplementary 
documents relative to the schools. 


From the Report, we ‘make the following ex- 
tracts: 


Present Condition of the Schools.—The pres- 
ent condition of the Common Schools cannot fail 
to afford a high degree of satisfaction to every 
friend of education, both in regard to discipline 
and instruction. Considering the difficulties with 
which they have to contend, the teachers main- 
tain good order and attention to study, with com- 
paratively but little resort to corporal punish- 
ment. A large proportion of the students are 
well behaved and studious, and appear to be in- 
spired with a high degree of emulation to excel 
in their studies and to conduct themselves with 
decorum. ‘he policy of the Board is still the 
same which has been pursued for many years, 
as may be seen by the rules and regulations 
adopted June 10th, 1833, namely, to preserve the 
best order and discipline throughout all the schools, 
but to do it in a mild manner, and with the least 
possible resort to physical coercion. 

The teachers have always been directed to gov- 
ern, as far as possible by moral power, and to ob- 
tain an influence over the hearts and minds of the 
pupils that would lead them to obey from affection 
and principle, rather than fear. To govern in 
this manner requires the instructor to possess a 
high degree of moral and intellectual power, but 
it renders the relation of teacher and pupil more 
pleasant, while at the same time the great object 
of education is more perfectly attained, and the 
calling of the instructor rendered more worthy of 
honor and respect. 

The common branches of an English educa- 
tion, embracing Spelling, Definitions, Reading, 
Penmanship, Geography, drawing maps on the 
black-board, Mental and practical Arithmetic, 





English Grammar, United States History, and 
Vocal Music, are now efficiently taught in all the 
schools. Besides, in most of the Houses, the 
higher classes study a popular course of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and elementary 
courses of Algebra and Geometry. 

It is the duty of the Board of Examiners and 
Inspectors, to report on the internal condition of 
the schools, and to the forthcoming report of that 
body, we beg leave particularly to refer you. We 
would however remark, that the various mem- 
bers of our Board, having attended more or less 
at all the examinations, were very much gratified 
with the general proficiency of the pupils, and 
the evidence they exhibited of having been care- 
fully trained. 

Excellent, however, as is the condition of our 
Common Schools, we would not be understood as 
expressing an opinion that they are incapable of 








Perseverance is necessary in order to success, 








further improvement. 
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On the contrary, while we believe that nearly 
all has been done, that could be accomplished ua- 
der existing circumstances, we cheerfully admit, 
that we both expect and hope, that still further 
improvements will yet be made; and that under 
judicious management, aided by the fostering care 
and support of the community, the schools will 
for years to come, continue to progress and im- 
prove. 

In expressing this sentiment, we feel that we 
are saying no more than perhaps may with equal 
propriety be said of the best Schools of which our 
country can boast. 


Re-examination of Teachers.—In the absence 
of Normal Schools, and for the purpose of in- 
creasing the professional attainments of Instruct- 
ors, and thus not only benefiting the Common 
Schools of this City, but also of elevating the 
standard of education in the West, the Board a 
few months since passed a resolution, requiring, 
at stated periods, a general re-examination of all 
the teachers, by the Board of Examiners and In- 
spectors. The measure has yet been in operation 
too short a time to judge properly of its effects; 
its friends have no doubt, however, that it will be 
productive of beneficial results. 


Enrollment of Pupils, &c.—There have been 
enrolled in the schools ending June 26, 1846, 9835 
Number removed and withdrawn, - - 4747 
Number remaining, - - . - 5128 
Average daily attendance, - + + 4480 


From an abstract of the School and general 
Census of the City of Cincinnati, as taken in Oc- 
tober last by order of the School Board, we take 
the following statistics : 

Number of children under Common 

School age, - - - - - 
Number of children of school ages, 

from 6 to 16, inclusive, - - : 
Number of youth over school age, from 

16to 21, inclusive, - - - - 
Number of youth between 4 and 21 
years, by which the city is entitled to 
its proportion of the Common School 
State Fund, - - - - : 


12,258 
11,578 


5,454 


20,732 


Michigan. 

Mr. Mayhew, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has held a school convention in every 
county of Michigan, after public notice. These 
meetings have extended through two days, and at 
all of them county Education Societies were form- 
ed where there was not a similar society already 
in existence. Mr. Barnard, of Rhode Island, was 
present and addressed the conventions at Ann Ar- 
bor and at Detroit. 


Indiana. 

We have received Nos. 1, 2 and 3, of the Com- 
mon School Advocate, published at Indianapolis 
by H. F. & F.C. West, and edited by H. F. 
West. In its columns a discussion of the defects 








of the school system of Indiana has been commen- 
ced, which we trust will rouse the people and the 


| legislature to its improvement. 
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Female Associations for the Improvement of 
Common Schools. 


In the fourth volume of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal, for 1842, we lately read an 
extract from a communication by Mrs. Emma 
Willard, to the “ Western College of Teachers,” 
at its annual meeting at Cincinnati in October, 
1841, in which that distinguished lady and teacher 
discusses the relations of females, and mothers es- 
pecially, to the cause of common school improve- 
ment. The whole field of education she considers 
pre-eminently the province of female benevolence 
and effort. The care of the common school—-the 
school where nineteen-twentieths of the children 
of our country will be educated, if educated at any 
school—should be assigned to, or assumed in part 
by women. ‘The men have the state and national 
governments to take care of—the church, the fa- 
mily and the school must continue to rely on them 
for the means of support; but the training of chil- 
dren at home and in the schools, the regulation of 
all those important details which determine the 
character of a child’s education, belong appropri- 
ately to woman. “As in a family, no care on 
earth can be to little children like that of the mo- 
ther, so to the collected children, none can be equal 
to that of the collected mothers.” In illustration 
of her views, Mrs. Willard describes the operation 
of a “Female Education Association,” which was 
formed under her advice, in a small school district 
in the town of Berlin, in Connecticut, in 1840. 
By the by-laws of that association, the members 
are bound to learn the condition of every child in 
the district, and if any lack, to provide the needed 
Taiment; to observe the condition of the school- 
house, its appurtenances and furniture; to see if 
the comfort and health of teacher and pupils are 
regarded, and that proper and cleanly habits can 
be formed ; to visit the schools from time to time; 
to supply the school with books for the use of the 
poor child; to procure a library of books to be 
read at home, &c. &c. Under the operation of 
the Association, the old dilapidated school-house 
was repaired and furnished with appropriate seats 
and desks; a blackboard was purchased; the little 
children were furnished with slates and drawing 
cards; a scraper and mat were provided for the 
feet, and a wash basin and towels for the hands 
and face, and brooms and brushes, to sweep and 
dust and scour the floor and desks; little parties 
were given to all the children and the teacher; 
the teacher was invited to the homes of the mem- 
bers as worthy of some social consideration; the 
school was visited every month ; the school-yard 
was planted with trees and shrubs—and a new 
face put on the school without aad within. In 
conclusion, Mrs. Willard remarks: 

“We dwell on this scene with delight, because, 
we indulge the hope that it may be the promise of 








a system fraught with immeasurable good. We 
cannot but believe that the example will be fo]. 
lowed, and that when once began, no place wij] 
be found to stop; for there will ever be children 
to be taken care of, and what principle of human 
nature can be calculated on, if maternal love should 
fail? It is not here the zeal for some distant ob. 
ject of charity, warmed into life by eloquence, and 
to pass away with the excitement which produced 
it; but it isthe calm operation of a principle as 
constant in the moral, as gravitation in the physi- 
cal world, and patriotism and philanthropy may if 
needed be called to its aid; and also the laudable 
desire for the special improvement and elevation 
of our ownsex. If all the children are judicious. 


ly educated in moral, mental and physical respects, 
and if after attending the common school, they are 
destined for higher seminaries, and more liberal 
courses of study, they will go prepared ; and may 
reach an eminence beyond that yet attained by our 
sex in any age or country.” 


It will be seen by the following Report and 
Constitution of a similar society in Columbus, 
which have been furnished us by a friend at the 
capitol, that the Connecticut example has already 
been followed in Ohio. 


Constitution of the Ladies? Educational Assoe 
ciation of Columbus. 


Art. I. This association shall be called the 
Ladies’ Educational Association of Columbus. 

Art. II. Any lady may become a member of 
this association by paying 25 cents annually, and 
agreeing to endeavor to visit the district school 
nearest her residence, at least once a year, either at 
examinations, or at some other time pointed out by 
the managers. 

Art. ILI. This association shall be conducted 
by a board of managers, of such number as shall 
furnish two or more visitors for each school in this 
township, who shall be elected annually by this 
association. 

Art. IV. It shall be the duty of these manag- 
ers to visit the district schools of this place, and 
inquire into their present condition, and devise 
modes for their improvement. It shall also be 
their duty to inquire into the best modes of pro- 
moting attention to Domestic Economy in schools, 
and to effect it, at least so far as to have every 
young girl taught to sew neatly, and to be in- 
structed in the method of eutting and fitting such 
articles as all house-keepers must make at home, 
and also to endeavor to have every woman in 
Columbus become a member of this association. 

Art. V. The Board of Managers shall elect 
annually, three of their number, who shall be 
styled First, Second and Third Managers, and a 
Secretary. 

Art. VI. The first manager shall, when pre- 
sent, preside at the meetings of the board or asso- 
ciation, put questions and keep order. In her ab 
sence the second or third manager shall fill her 


place. It shall also be their duty to inform them- 
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selves of the improvements effected in other places, 
and advise the other managers as to the best means 
for promoting the objects of this association. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
lo receive and transmit money, to carry on the 
correspondence, keep a record of the members of 
this association, and the reports of visitors of each 
school, and the business transacted at any meet- 
ing; and also to notify the managers of the time 
and place of meeting, and perform any other du- 
ties usually pertaining to that office. 

Art. VIII. The managers of this association 
shall fill vacancies in their own body, and make 
such rules or by-laws for the performance of duty 
as shall be deemed expedient by them. 

Art. IX. The members of this association 
shall be called together once a year or oftener by 
the managers, to hear reports from the managers 
and interesting information from similar associa- 
tions in other places. 

Art. X. The money collected shall be em- 
ployed at the discretion of the managers, for the 
improvement of their own, or other schools of the 
State which they may select. 

Art. XI. This Constitution may be amended 
by the vote of a majority present at any regular 
meeting. 


Report of the Ladies’? Educational Association 
of Columbus. 

It having been thought by the managers that 
the other members of the Ladies’ Educational As- 
sociation, would feel more interest in the object 
for which they were united, if they were informed 
what had been done since the organization of the 
society by the board of managers, the following 
brief report has been drawn up by their order, 
and is respectfully submitted: 

At the first meeting of the board, a further or- 
ganization was effected by electing three Presiding 
Managers, a Secretary and Treasurer. Some ob- 
jections having been made to that article of our 
constitution which provided that the first yeads 
subscription be sent to the central board at Cin- 
cinnati, for the good of the cause generally, it 
was amended, so that now all money collected 
from the association will be expended, under the 
direction of the board of managers, for the benefit 
of schools in our immediate vicinity. The $14.00 
collected on the day of the organization of the 
society, which was sent to Cincinnati, has since 
been returned, as it was found not to be as much 
needed by the central committee as by the board 
here. 

As soon as the location of the schools could 
be ascertained, which was not till after the first of 
March, they were apportioned among the visitors, 
two visitors being assigned to each school. 

At the next meeting, reports were received from 
eleven out of the fourteen district schools in the 
city; two of those not visited were German schools. 
The visitors reported that their visits were well 





teceived, both teachers and scholars appearing 


pleased at the interest manifested. The teachers 
seemed, so far as they could judge, well qualified 
for their situations. The schools have, most of 
them, been visited two or three times.. It is in- 
tended that they shall be visited at least twice 
during each quarter, and that the board of man- 
agers shall meet at least once during each quarter, 
to hear reports from the visitors, and to consult 
for the improvement of the schools, At these 
meetings of the board, the teachers have been in- 
vited to be present, as their experience would 
doubtless enable them to make valuable sug- 
gestions; but as yet, few have accepted the in- 
vitation, though the meetings have been held 
on Saturday afternoons, to suit their convenience. 

Among the most striking deficiencies observed 
by the visitors, were the want of sufficient room 
for the number of scholars in attendance, of blinds 
or curtains and comfortable seats; also, of some 
employment for the young children, who were in 
consequence noisy and restless, and of uniform 
class books, which doubles the labors of the teach- 
er, and consumes much time, as the scholars could 
not be regularly classed. 

It was resolved to endeavor to remedy these 
evils as far as it was in the power of the ladies to 
do so, by appropriating from the money in the 
treasury enough to purchase cheap curtains where 
needed; one black-board and some small slates 
for each school—the slates to be loaned by the 
teachers to the younger scholars, for their amuse- 
ment or instruction, as they might practise draw- 
ing and writing on them from copies set on the 
black-board. 

It was also resolved to present a memorial to 
the board of directors of district schools, pointing 
out the other evils which had been observed— 
such as the crowded rooms, uncomfortable seats, 
and various class books. In reply to this memo- 
rial, a very polite and satisfactory answer was 
received, in which the directors promise to reme- 
dy the evils complained of as soon as possible— 
part of them, however, cannot be removed till the 
new school houses are erected. The directors 
assure the ladies that they shall be glad of their 
further co-operation. By subsequent reports from 
the visitors, it appears that the black-boards and 
slates have been found very useful. 

It was resolved at the last meeting of the board 
of managers, to recommend to the teachers to 
keep a roll of the scholar’s names, marking against 
each their daily attendance, and also to recom- 
mend to them to appoint an examination day at 
the close of each quarter—of which the visiters 
were to be notified, and the parents invited to 
attend. At that time the roll of attendance might 
be read; this, it was thought, would do much 
towards remedying the irregular attendance com- 
plained of so generally by the teachers. If any 
of the teachers have not before heard of these 
recommendations, their attention is respectfully in- 
vited to them. 





The ladies of the association are respectfully 





reminded, that the constitution of their society 
makes it incumbent on them all, to visit the 
schools nearest their residences, on examination 
days, when there are any, or at some other con- 
venient time. And from the experience of those 
who have visited the schools, they may feel as- 
sured that these visits will prove more interesting 
than they may anticipate. 

There are at present ninety members of the 
association—this number we should be happy to 
see doubled. There has been paid into the treas- 
ury $27.00—$17.75 of which has been expended 
as above stated for the benefit of the schools. 


v 
Teachers’ Association in Champaign County. 


We received, too late for notice in our last num- 
ber, a report of the proceedings at a meeting held 
in Urbana on the 10th October, for the purpose of 
organizing a Teachers’ Association for Champaign 
County. An excellent address was delivered by 
the Rev. Samuel Gorman, which we should be 
glad to give to our readers entire, had we space. 
As it is, we can only give the closing remarks, 
which were as follows:— 

“ A word to teachers, and I shall close —Your 
calling is a noble one; it is a useful one; and 
when honored, praiseworthy. It is a responsible 
one. For on you, in connection with parents and 
guardians, hang the destinies of this nation, for 
weal or wo. True, the God of nations holds 
their destiny in his own hand, and so he does 
you; your honor, the future welfare of your pu- 
pils, your country, and the world; your final ac- 
countability to God, are considerations, that should 
ever lead you to diligence in qualifying yourselves 
for, and in the discharge of the responsible duties 
of your calling. 

“ Endeavor to have such an influence in exam- 
ple and principles, as will not be dangerous for 
them to imitate. You can enrich a nation’s glory, 
promote her good, or spot her with the stains of 
infamy. 

“Remember, good schools are the people’s 
blessing—poor ones are worse than none. They 
expend money, implant bad habits; grace errors, 
a trifling disposition, and waste the pupil's time. 
Hence, how important that you be well qualified 
to perform your several duties. 

“ Think not that you can do well enough, when 
you might do better. Think not that you can 
teach school as you ought to do, and have your 
mind set on other things. ‘This one business is 
sufficient to tax all your energies, however mighty 
they may be. Aim at honoring your calling, and 
think not that it will honor you, without being 
well followed. Read books and periodicals, so as 
to keep up with the improvements of the day in 
which you live. Join your fellow teachers in 
their associations for mutual benefit. Remember 
“union is strength.” Ever aid in holding up the 
importance of universal education of a high order 
before the people. Secure, if possible, the right 
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On the contrary, while we believe that nearly | 
all has been done, that could be accomplished ua- 
der existing circumstances, we cheerfully admit, 
that we both expect and hope, that still further 
improvements will yet be made; and that under 
judicious management, aided by the fostering care 
and support of the community, the schools will 
for years to come, continue to progress and im- 
prove. 

In expressing this sentiment, we feel that we 
are saying no more than perhaps may with equal 
propriety be said of the best Schools of which our 
country can boast. 


Re-ezamination of Teachers.—In the absence 
of Normal Schools, and for the purpose of in- 
creasing the professional attainments of Instruct- 
ors, and thus not only benefiting the Common 
Schools of this City, but also of elevating the 
standard of education in the West, the Board a 
few months since passed a resolution, requiring, 
at stated periods, a general re-examination of all 
the teachers, by the Board of Examiners and In- 
spectors. ‘The measure has yet been in operation 
too short a time to judge properly of its effects; 
its friends have no doubt, however, that it will be 
productive of beneficial results. 


Enrollment of Pupils, §-c.—There have been 
enrolled in the schools ending June 26, 1846, 9835 
Number removed and withdrawn, - - 4747 
Number remaining, - - - - 5128 
Average daily attendance, - - ~- 4480 


From an abstract of the School and general 
Census of the City of Cincinnati, as taken in Oc- 
tober last by order of the School Board, we take 
the following statistics : 


Number of children under Common 
School age, - - - - - 
Number of children of school ages, 
from 6 to 16, inclusive, - - - 
Number of youth over school age, from 
16to 21, inclusive, - - : . 
Number of youth between 4 and 21 
years, by which the city is entitled to 
its proportion of the Common School 
State Fund, - - - - : 


12,258 
11,578 


5,454 


20,732 





3 Michigan. 

Mr. Mayhew, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has held a school convention in every 
county of Michigan, after public notice. These 
meetings have extended through two days, and at 
all of them county Education Societies were form- 
ed where there was not a similar society already 
in existence. Mr. Barnard, of Rhode Island, was 


present and addressed the conventions at Ann Ar- 
bor and at Detroit. 





Indiana. 
We have received Nos. 1, 2 and 3, of the Com- 
mon School Advocate, published at Indianapolis 
by H. F. & F.C. West, and edited by H. F. 








West. In its columns a discussion of the defects 


of the school system of Indiana has been commen- 
ced, which we trust will rouse the people and the 
legislature to its improvement. 
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Female Associations for the Improvement of 
Common Schools. 


In the fourth volume of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal, for 1842, we lately read an 
extract from a communication by Mrs. Emma 
Willard, to the “ Western College of Teachers,” 
at its annual meeting at Cincinnati in October, 
1841, in which that distinguished lady and teacher 
discusses the relations of females, and mothers es- 
pecially, to the cause of common school improve- 
ment. The whole field of education she considers 
pre-eminently the province of female benevolence 
and effort. The care of the common school—-the 
school where nineteen-twentieths of the children 
of our country will be educated, if educated at any 
school—should be assigned to, or assumed in part 
by women. The men have the state and national 
governments to take care of—the church, the fa- 
mily and the school must continue to rely on them 
for the means of support; but the training of chil- 
dren at home and in the schools, the regulation of 
all those important details which determine the 
character of a child’s education, belong appropri- 
ately to woman. “As in a family, no care on 
earth can be to little children like that of the mo- 
ther, so to the collected children, none can be equal 
to that of the collected mothers.” In illustration 
of her views, Mrs. Willard describes the operation 
of a “Female Education Association,” which was 
formed under her advice, in a smal] school district 
in the town of Berlin, in Connecticut, in 1840. 
By the by-laws of that association, the members 
are bound to learn the condition of every child in 
the district, and if any lack, to provide the needed 
raiment; to observe the condition of the school- 
house, its appurtenances and furniture; to see if 
the comfort and health of teacher and pupils are 
regarded, and that proper and cleanly habits can 
be formed; to visit the schools from time to time; 
to supply the school with books for the use of the 
poor child; to procure a library of books to be 
read at home, &c. &c. Under the operation of 
the Association, the old dilapidated school-house 
was repaired and furnished with appropriate seats 
and desks; a blackboard was purchased; the little 
children were furnished with slates and drawing 
cards; a scraper and mat were provided for the 
feet, and a wash basin and towels for the hands 
and face, and brooms and brushes, to sweep and 
dust and scour the floor and desks; little parties 
were given to all the children and the teacher; 
the teacher was invited to the homes of the mem- 
bers as worthy of some social consideration; the 
school was visited every month ; the school-yard 
was planted with trees and shrubs—and a new 
face put on the school without and within. In 
conclusion, Mrs. Willard remarks: 

“ We dwell on this scene with delight, because, 
we indulge the hope that it may be the promise of 
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a system fraught with immeasurable good. We 
cannot but believe that the example will be fol- 
lowed, and that when once began, no place will 
be found to stop; for there will ever be children 
to be taken care of, and what principle of human 
nature can be calculated on, if maternal love should 
fail? It is not here the zeal for some distant ob- 
ject of charity, warmed into life by eloquence, and 
to pass away with the excitement which produced 
it; but it is the calm operation of a principle as 
constant in the moral, as gravitation in the physi- 
cal world, and patriotism and philanthropy may if 
needed be called to its aid; and also the laudable 
desire for the special improvement and elevation 
of our own sex. If all the children are judicious- 
ly educated in moral, mental and physical respects, 
and if afier attending the common school, they are 
destined for higher seminaries, and more liberal 
courses of study, they will go prepared ; and may 
reach an eminence beyond that yet attained by our 
sex in any age or country.” 

It will be seen by the following Report and 
Constitution of a similar society in Columbus, 
which have been furnished us by a friend at the 
capitol, that the Connecticut example has already 
been followed in Ohio. 





Constitution of the Ladies’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of Columbus. 

Art. I. This association shall be called the 
Ladies’ Educational Association of Columbus. 

Art. II. Any lady may become a member of 
this association by paying 25 cents annually, and 
agreeing to endeavor to visit the district school 
nearest her residence, at least once a year, either at 
examinations, or at some other time pointed out by 
the managers. 

Art. III. This association shall be conducted 
by a board of managers, of such number as shall 
furnish two or more visitors for each school in this 
township, who shall be elected annually by this 
association. 

Art. IV. It shall be the duty of these manag- 
ers to visit the district schools of this place, and 
inquire into their present condition, and devise 
modes for their improvement. It shall also be 
their duty to inquire into the best modes of pro- 
moting attention to Domestic Economy in schools, 
and to effect it, at least so far as to have every 
young girl taught to sew neatly, and to be in- 
structed in the method of eutting and fitting such 
articles as all house-keepers must make at home, 
and also to endeavor to have every woman in 
Columbus become a member of this association. 

Art. V. The Board of Managers shall elect 
annually, three of their number, who shall be 
styled First, Second and Third Managers, and a 
Secretary. 

Art. VI. The first manager shall, when pre- 
sent, preside at the meetings of the board or asso- 
ciation, put questions and keep order. In her ab- 
sence the second or third manager shall fill her 
place. It shall also be their duty to inform them- 
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selves of the improvements effected in other places, 
and advise the other managers as to the best means 
for promoting the objects of this association. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to receive and transmit money, to carry on the 
correspondence, keep a record of the members of 
this association, and the reports of visitors of each 
school, and the business transacted at any meet- 
ing; and also to notify the managers of the time 
and place of meeting, and perform any other du- 
ties usually pertaining to that office. 

Arr. VIII. The managers of this association 
shall fill vacancies in their own body, and make 
such rules or by-laws for the performance of duty 
as shall be deemed expedient by them. 

Art. IX. The members of this association 
shall be called together once a year or oftener by 
the managers, to hear reports from the managers 
and interesting information from similar associa- 
tions in other places. 

Art. X. The money collected shall be em- 
ployed at the discretion of the managers, for the 
improvement of their own, or other schools of the 
State which they may select. 

Art. XI. This Constitution may be amended 


by the vote of a majority present at any regular 
meeting. 


Report of the Ladies’? Educational Association 
of Columbus. 

It having been thought by the managers that 
the other members of the Ladies’ Educational As- 
sociation, would feel more interest in the object 
for which they were united, if they were informed 
what had been done since the organization of the 
society by the board of managers, the following 
brief report has been drawn up by their order, 
and is respectfully submitted: 

At the first meeting of the board, a further or- 
ganization was effected by electing three Presiding 
Managers, a Secretary and Treasurer. Some ob- 
jections having been made ‘to that article of our 
constitution which provided that the first year’s 
subscription be sent to the central board at Cin- 
cinnati, for the good of the cause generally, it 
- was amended, so that now all money collected 
from the association will be expended, under the 
direction of the board of managers, for the benefit 
of schools in our immediate vicinity. The $14.00 
collected on the day of the organization of the 
society, which was sent to Cincinnati, has since 
been returned, as it was found not to be as much 
needed by the central committee as by the board 
here. 

As soon as the location of the schools could 
be ascertained, which was not till after the first of 
March, they were apportioned among the visitors, 
two visitors being assigned to each school. 

At the next meeting, reports were received from 
eleven out of the fourteen district schools in the 
city; two of those not visited were German schools. 
The visitors reported that their visits were well 
received, both teachers and scholars appearing 


pleased at the interest manifested. The teachers 
seemed, so far as they could judge, well qualified 
for their situations. The schools have, most of 
them, been visited two or three times.. It is in- 
tended that they shall be visited at least twice 
during each quarter, and that the board of man- 
agers shall meet at least once during each quarter, 
to hear reports from the visitors, and to consult 
for the improvement of the schools, At these 
meetings of the board, the teachers have been in- 
vited to be present, as their experience would 
doubtless enable them to make valuable sug- 
gestions; but as yet, few have accepted the in- 
vitation, though the meetings have been held 
on Saturday afternoons, to suit their convenience. 

Among the most striking deficiencies observed 
by the visitors, were the want of sufficient room 
for the number of scholars in attendance, of blinds 
or curtains and comfortable seats; also, of some 
employment for the young children, who were in 
consequence noisy and restless, and of uniform 
class books, which doubles the labors of the teach- 
er, and consumes much time, as the scholars could 
not be regularly classed. 

It was resolved to endeavor to remedy these 
evils as far as it was in the power of the ladies to 
do so, by appropriating from the money in the 
treasury enough to purchase cheap curtains where 
needed; one black-board and some small slates 
for each school—the slates to be loaned by the 
teachers to the younger scholars, for their amuse- 
ment or instruction, as they might practise draw- 
ing and writing on them from copies set on the 
black-board. 

It was also resolved to present a memorial to 
the board of directors of district schools, pointing 
out the other evils which had been observed— 
such as the crowded rooms, uncomfortable seats, 
and various class books. In reply to this memo- 
rial, a very polite and satisfactory answer was 
received, in which the directors promise to reme- 
dy the evils complained of as soon as possible— 
part of them, however, cannot be removed till the 
new school houses are erected. The directors 
assure the ladies that they shall be glad of their 
further co-operation. By subsequent reports from 
the visitors, it appears that the black-boards and 
slates have been found very useful. 

It was resolved at the last meeting of the board 
of managers, to recommend to the teachers to 
keep a roll of the scholar’s names, marking against 
each their daily attendance, and also to recom- 
mend to them to appoint an examination day at 
the close of each quarter—of which the visiters 
were to be notified, and the parents invited to 
attend. At that time the roll of attendance might 
be read; this, it was thought, would do much 
towards remedying the irregular attendance com- 
plained of so generally by the teachers. If any 
of the teachers have not before heard of these 
recommendations, their attention is respectfully in- 
vited to them. 

The ladies of the association are respectfully 

















reminded, that the constitution of their society 
makes it incumbent on them all, to visit the 
schools nearest their residences, on examination 
days, when there are any, or at some other con- 
venient time. And from the experience of those 
who have visited the schools, they may feel as- 
sured that these visits will prove more interesting 
than they may anticipate. 

There are at present ninety members of the 
association—this number we should be happy to 
see doubled. There has been paid into the treas- 
ury $27.00—$17.75 of which has been expended 
as above stated for the benefit of the schools. 


v 
Teachers’ Association in Champaign County. 


We received, too late for notice in our last num- 
ber, a report of the proceedings at a meeting held 
in Urbana on the 10th October, for the purpose of 
organizing a Teachers’ Association for Champaign 
County. An excellent address was delivered by 
the Rev. Samuel Gorman, which we should be 
glad to give to our readers entire, had we space. 
As it is, we can only give the closing remarks, 
which were as follows:— 

“ A word to teachers, and I shall close.—Your 
calling is a noble one; it is a useful one; and 
when honored, praiseworthy. It is a responsible 
one. For on you, in connection with parents and 
guardians, hang the destinies of this nation, for 
weal or wo. True, the God of nations holds 
their destiny in his own hand, and so he does 
you; your honor, the future welfare of your pu- 
pils, your country, and the world; your final ac- 
countability to God, are considerations, that should 
ever lead you to diligence in qualifying yourselves 
for, and in the discharge of the responsible duties 
of your calling. 

“ Endeavor to have such an influence in exam- 
ple and principles, as will not be dangerous for 
them to imitate. You can enrich a nation’s glory, 
promote her good, or spot her with the stains of 
infamy. 

“Remember, good schools are the people’s 
blessing—poor ones are worse than none. They 
expend money, implant bad habits; grace errors, 
a trifling disposition, and waste the pupil’s time. 
Hence, how important that you be well qualified 
to perform your several duties. 

“ Think not that you can do well enough, when 
you might do better. Think not that you can 
teach school as you ought to do, and have your 
mind set on other things. ‘This one business is 
sufficient to tax all your energies, however mighty 
they may be. Aim at honoring your calling, and 
think not that it will honor you, without being 
well followed. Read books and periodicals, so as 
to keep up with the improvements of the day in 
which you live. Join your fellow teachers in 
their associations for mutual benefit. Remember 
“union is strength.” Ever aid in holding up the 
importance of universal education of a high order 
before the people. Secure, if possible, the right 
views of the subject in all its parts in their minds, 
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and their co-operations in elevating the character 
of all schools. Teach them as the man did his 
wife, when he threw a rope over the house and 
told her to pull at one end, and he at the other; 
but it would not go; so he told her tocome to his 
end, and they both pulled together, and then it 
went. So in this matter, let the teachers and the 
people take hold of the same end; the right end, 
‘make a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether;’ and the cause must go.” 

After the adoption of a constitution, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed :— 

Resolved, That school discipline can be meas- 
urably perfected by kindness towards the pupil, 
and that corporal punishment ought not to be re- 
sorted to, except when moral means have failed. 

Resolved, That we have witnessed with regret, 
the inexcusable apathy manifested on the part of 
parents and others to the condition and progress 
of their schools; and that we regard frequent vis- 
its to the school room as tending to encourage and 
sustain the teacher, and to give animation and 
energy to the scholar. 

Resolved, That we esteem competent teachers 
one of the most important requisites to the im- 
provement of our public schools; and that it is 
incumbent on every teacher, to use his best exer- 
tions to acquaint himself with the most improved 
system of teaching, and make himself a perfect 
master of the art. 

Resolved, That we heartily recommend the 
formation of Auxiliary Societies, composed of 
teachers, directors, and others interested, in every 
township in the county, for the general purpose 
of exciting a greater interest in the minds of the 
people than has heretofore existed, as well as se- 
curing concert of action among teachers. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers 
of Champaign county, to report to the Secretary 
of this association, of the school-houses in their 
respective districts; and the number of visits they 
receive from parents and directors in each quarter. 

Resolved, That it is not enough to resolve, but 
that we form ourselves into a committee of the 
whole to act, and that we go forward with zeal in 
the great work of educating the rising generation, 
thereby overthrowing the empire of ignorance and 
crime. 

Resolved, That immediate measures be taken 
to raise the necessary fund to procure a Teachers’ 
Library; said library to be composed of books 
adapted to the wants of teachers. 

Resolved, That this association solicits the co- 
operation of parents, and others who have the care 
of children, and especially of school directors, to 
aid in promoting a general education among the 
rising generation. 

Officers were then elected for the ensuing year, 
after which the Association adjourned to Saturday, 
7th November. 


Passing the Butter. 


“ Willy,” said a doting parent at the breakfast 
table to an abridged edition of himself, who had 











just entered the grammar class at the High 
School; “Willy, my dear, will you pass the but- 
ter?” “Thertainly thir—it takthes me to parthe 
any thing. Butter ith a common thubthantive, 
neuter gender, and agreeth with hot buckweath 
cakthes, and ith governed by thugar houth mol- 
athes underthtood.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Superior Text Books. 

The attention of Teachers, School Committees, 
and all interested in good education, is solicited to 
the following School Books, which are for sale 
by booksellers generally, viz: 

BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 
Pracrican Lessons iv Enerish Grammar 
AND COMPOSITION ; 

Tue Princrpies or Enerish GRaMMAR FOR 
ScHoots; 

Latin Lessons, with Exercises, by G. Spen- 
cer, A. M.; 

Tue Princiries or Latin GRAMMAR; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabu- 

lary; 

Cxsar’s Commentaries, with Notes and Vo- 

cabulary ; 

Tue Principies or Greek Grammar; 

A Greek Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and 

Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputa- 
tion throughout the country. They are found to 
be remarkably clear and simple, and to contain 
every thing necessary to good scholarship, with- 
out redundancy. The definitions of the various 
languages, being expressed as far as possible in 
the same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, 
and saves months of the time spent in using the 
usual class books. In fact, Dr. Bullion’s books 
are precisely adapted for teaching, and save both 
time and expense; being sold at low prices, 
though made in the best style. They are in use 
in some of the best schools and colleges, it is 
believed, in every State in the Union. They are 
recommended by Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ 
Senator; Bishop Potter, formerly of Union Col- 
lege; Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D., of Princeton 
College; Rev. B. Hale, D. D., President of Gene- 
va College; Rev. C. Mason, D. D., of New York, 
University; Professor Wheaton, of Middletown 
College; Rev. H. Bannister, D. D., of Oneida 
Institute; Professor Hoyt, of Lima Institute; Rev. 
J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; Professor 
J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; Pres- 
ident E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey, and a great number 
of eminent scholars and teachers in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and other States. 

Coorer’s Virett, with English Notes, Mytho- 
logical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

Tue IxiustraTive Deriner, a Dictionary of 

















words in common use; is intended to teach chil: 
dren by examples, and by exercises in composi- 
tion, the true, definite meaning of words, and ex- 
hibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well known capacity as 
an instructor of youth. 

Tue Pictortat Spettine Boor, by R. Bent- 
ley, is a most beautiful and attractive work for 
children. 

Otney’s Scnoo. GrocrarHy AND ATLas. 
This work, well known in almost every village 
in the United States, has recently been revised. 
The Atlas is entirely new, and contains numerous 
maps, exhibiting every quarter of the globe on a 
large scale, and showing the relative situation of 
countries more clearly than any other atlas. It 
contains also an ancient map exhibiting almost 
the entire portion of the world embraced in An- 
cient History. The publishers believe that a 
thorough examination will convince the practical 
teacher, that this work is superior for use to any 
other, and it possesses a permanent value for daily 
reference. It is easy of comprehension, and con- 
ducts the pupil in a most natural manner to a 
competent knowledge of Geography. It is deem- 
ed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it 
shall continue to deserve the great popularity 
which it has always maintained, and that the 
prices shall be as reasonable as can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. By J. L Com- 
stock, M.D. Viz: 
Comsrocr’s System or Natura Purosorny, 


do Eements or CHEMISTRY, 
do Exements or Botany, 

do Ovtuines oF Puysio1ey, 
do Exements or Minera.oey. 


This series of books is in so general use that 
the publishers would only take occasion to state 
that it is found superior to any in use in Europe. 
The Philosophy has already been re-published in 
Scotland, translated for the use of schoolsin Prus- 
sia; and portions of the series are now in course 
of publication in London. Such testimony, in ad- 
dition to the general good opinion of teachers in 
this country, is sufficient. The Elements of 





Chemistry has been entirely revised by the au- 
thor, the present year, and contains all the late dis- 
coveries. Published by 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted. 

The office of Professor of Ancient Languages, 
in HAMPDEN SIDNEY COLLEGE, Vir- 
ernra,—and also the office of Principat of the 
Farmvitte F'emare Semrary, Virginia,—are 
vacant at this time:—and the Trustees of each of 
those institutions will proceed, at an early day, (be- 
fore Ist January, 1847,) to supply these vacancies. 

Full information will be given to post-paid 
communications, from applicants, addressed to 
“ F. N. Watkins, Esq., Farmville, Prince Ed- 
ward Co., Virginia.” F.N. WATKINS, 

Treas. Hamp. Sid. College. 

Farmville, Va., 3 Nov. 1846. 
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